BRITISH  EMPIRE   IN  AUSTRALASIA
you." There was, besides, the belief that in eating the liver of a fallen warrior his courage entered into the eater.
The attitude of nearly all the Pacific Islanders towards death is not ours. They take it, so to speak, in the day's work. It is well attested that, in Fiji, the widows of a dead chief would think it the last dishonour if they were not strangled ceremonially to his Manes, for it would always be said that their escape showed that they had been unfaithful to him. The aged and the incurably sick took their end with the same philosophy.
Jackson, a truthful observer of the early 'sixties, was actually present when an old Fijian was buried alive with full funeral ceremony. The day had been fixed with his concurrence a week or two earlier, it being understood that he should show no sign of life after he had been properly anointed, shrouded, and laid out for burial. When the time came, the air was rent with wailing.
People amputated the first joint of their little fingers in token of mourning and cast ashes on their heads. The bier was earned to the grave and lowered into it, but when the earth pattered down upon the shroud the poor old gentleman was seized with a fit of coughing, and it was not until the grave was partly filled in and stamped down that he who had been officially, became actually a dead man. There is an old lament of the soul in a Fijian epic where they sing : " The rafters of our house (the ribs) are broken with the stamping of the mourners/'
There is a strong neurotic tinge in the Polynesian and Melanesian characters. It is enough to prophesy that a man will die upon a certain day for the prophecy to be fulfilled. Thus, a few years ago, when a Fijian with the nightmare screamed out that he was possessed by the soul of a neighbour and that the neighbour would die on the following Thursday, the neighbour fell sick and came very near to dying. There is a
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MEN    OF   A   TRIBE   OF   SINISTER   REPUTATION
Notwithstanding their adorned and peaceful appearance they are natives of Malayta, the island in the Solomons most notorious for the blood-thirstiness of its savages. Two of these men wear the insignia of the higher order, the crescent of pearl-shell. Both men and women have holes bored right through the tips of their noses, in which they insert spikes cut from the shell of clam
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